bedrooms, but the King flew into an exceedingly unreason-
able, jealous passion. The Duke fearing violence with-
drew hastily from the lady's apartments and from White-
hall, leaving his Majesty engaged in a bitter quarrel with
his beloved. He used a good deal of language he later re-
gretted, while she answered him with spirit, declaring it
was intolerable that her privacy should be thus disturbed,
that she would receive whom she liked or would crave per-
mission to retire from court. Charles was quite put in his
place.

The prudent Richmond, although he had taken him-
self out of reach of his cousin's anger, did not cease his
wooing. He did it at long range, so successfully that one
March evening Frances slipped out of "Whitehall, stepped
into his waiting coach and posted with him to his country
place in Kent. Charles heard about it only after they were
married, and he allowed his wrath free reign, a most un-
usual display. He swore he would never see the lady again.
He forbade her husband to show himself at court. He
actually sulked, and vented his spleen on unoffending by-
standers. His attitude became the subject, not only of gos-
sip, but of diplomatic despatches and family correspond-
ence. It was so freely broadcast to the whole world that
Charles felt he ought to explain himself to the one person
whose good opinion he valued.

w You may thinke me ill-natured," he wrote to Minette,
" but if you consider how hard a thing 'tis to swallow an
injury done by a person I had so much tendernesse for you
will in some degree excuse the resentment I use towards
her; you know my good nature enough to beleeve that
I could not be so severe if I had not great provocation, and
I assure you her carriage towards me has been as bad as
breach of frindship and faith can make it, therefore I
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